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Do  not  assume  content  reflects  current 
scientific  knowledge,  policies,  or  practices. 


Sii'oject:  "Bringing  the  Kitchen  u-p  to  Date",     Information  from  the 
B'O-reau  of  Ho^-ie  Economics,  TJ.S.D.A. 

3u-lletin  availaole :  "Convenient  Kitchens".     "Operating  a  Home  pleating 
Plant" . 

planning  for  a  holiday  gathering  of  one's  relatives  always  malses  one 
aware  of  the  shortcomings  of  the  ld.tchen,  doesn't  it?    At  least,  that's 
the  way  I  feel,    ^\nd  I  have  a  friend,  Arabella,  who  expressed  the  same 
thought  when  she  came  over  last  week  and  asked  me  to  tell  her  wha,t  was 
wrong  with  her  kitchen. 

"All  the  cousins  and  aunts  are  coming  for  Thanl^isgivi ng  dinner,  A^'-nt  Samm-y, 
she  said,  "and  the  ]':itchen  is  terrible .  It's  so  inconvenient,  and  hasn't 
any  of  the  right  things  to  work  with,    please  give  me  some  s"aggostions. " 

I  told  ^Vrabcila  tliat  her  first  duty  was  to  arrance;e  her  stove,  ts.blc,  and 

,  a,  ^ 

sink,  so  that  she  wouldn't  need  to  tahe  such/long  trip,  every  tim.e  she 
■prepared  a  m.oal,  and  washed  the  dishes.     j^Iext ,  she  should  have  her  work- 
ing surfaces  raised,  because  the  sink  and  the  table  were  both  too  low  for 
her,    ;-rer  kitchen  T^as  looorly  lighted;  I  suggested  that  she  hang  another 
light  over  the  sinlc.     I  also  sugj'jested  that  she  get  a  high  stool,  and 
save  her  strength  by  sitting  do^vn  to  some  of  her  kitchen  work.' 

I'm  not  very  fond  of  giving  pjeople  advice.    Did  I  hear  somebody  laugh? 
I  mean  -particular  -people,  and  specific  advice.    Yes,   I  1-mow  I  give  lots 
of  advice  over  the  radio,  but  really,  I'm  just  passing  on  some  of  the 
hel-pful  ideas  I  m.cet  every  day,  that  I  sim-ply  can't  tee-p  to  myself. 

I  advised  Arabella  to  make  a  s^arvey  of  her  litchen  equipment,  a.nd  get  rid 
of  a  few  of  the  old  heirloom.s  she  had  been  keeping  house  with.     Then  I 
said  to  look  around  in  the  stores  and  see  for  herself  what  was  new  in 
Id-tchen  tools.     Last  night  she  called  me  u-p.     So  I  went  right  over. 

"Come  on  in,"  she  greeted  mo  cheerfully. "Come  in,  Aunt  Sammy,  and  see 
Y/hat  wonders  I've  -performed." 

"Your  talk  mrast  have  made  me  'kitchen-conscious,'"  she  said.     "After  I'd 
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made  all  the  iDig  improvements  you  s^aggested,  I  "began  rcx)lacing  the  oroken-d 
do\7n  tools  I'd  "been  using  for  these  nan;^^  years.     I  "bought  a  long-handled 
dustpan,  to  save  rqy  iDack,  and  a  dish  drainer,  to  save  time.     Then  I 
"boug-it  a.  loni,'-handled  mop,  a  garbage  can  with  a  tight  cover;  and  a  small 
gax'bage  drainer  for  the  corner  of  the  sink,   so  I  wouldn't  have  to  open  the 
gaxhage  can  every  few  minutes. 

"I'm  overwhelmed,"  I  said,  and  I  meant  it." 

"Just  ;7ait,"  said  Ara"bella,  "you  haven't  hoard  an;j.^thing  yet.  Rcmem'ber 
the  old  egg- "beater  —  the  one  you  made  fun  of?     It  had  a  miseraole  little 
metal  handle,  with  a  Imob  about  the  size  of  a  small  peanut,  and  every 
once  in  a  while  the  cogs  would  slip,  and  I'd  say  things  no  lad^^  should 
even  think.     I,.{y  new  egg-beater  has  a  comfortable  wooden  handle  with  a 
laiob  which  fits  rr^^  hand.     The  cogs  are  well-protected,  too,  so  that  they 
canH  catch  in  the  dish  tow^l. 

"The  next  thing  I  bought  was  a  frj^ing  basket,  for  deep— fat  fr^ring.  It 
has  a  wooden  handle,  instead  of  the  usual  wire  bail  which  gets  so  hot. 
I  bought  a  food  chopper,  too,  one  with  an  adjustable  knife -he  ad,  vO-ich 
can  be  set  with  a  lever  to  cut  coarse,  medium,  fine,  or  very  fine. 

"_Vnd  m.y  knives  —  you  ought  to  see  the  assortment:  butcher  knife,  bread 
loiife,  and  paring  knives  —  all  with  comfortable  handles,  and  blades  of 
stainless  steel,  which  is  not  affected  by  acids. 

"See  r.y  flour  sifter?     It  sifts  flour  eight  times,  in  two  operations  — 
liiLe  this.    And  look  at  my  cake  pan,  round  corners,  instead  of  the  old 
ld.nd  with  seams  in  it.     Lots  easier  to  clean.     TTiiat  else  do  I  have  to 
show  you?    lly  kitchen  shears,  and  a  wire  br-ash  for  cleaning  pots  and  pans. 
A  new  can  opener.    Kitchen  scales. 

"And  m3'  m-easuring  tools,  I'm  not  a  genius,  when  it  com.es  to  cooking,  and 
I  need  "co  measure  tilings  carefully.  So  I  bought  a  Quart  measure  and  two 
meas"aring  cups  —  one  for  meas^aring  dry  things,  like  flour,  and  another, 
of  hcat-proo'f  glass,  for  measuring  liquids.  You'll  notice  that  lvj  glass 
mee^s'j.ring  cup  has  the  cup  measure  marked  a  quarter  of  an  inch  below  the 
top;  I  can  meaff-ire  a  whole  cup,  mthout  spilling.  Then  I  hiave  meas"a.ring 
spoons,  ranging  in  size  from  one-qaarter  teaspoon  to  one  tablespoon. 

" The riiio meters  next.    Two  thermometers.  Aunt  Samm^y,  can  you  beat  that? 
One  for  use  in  the  oven  —  that's  a  great  help  in  baking;  and  one  for  use 
in  roasting  moats. 

"^Vnd  that  is  not  all,"  she  continj.ed.     "I  mean  to  have  one  of  these  new- 
fangled dish  mops,  a  plate  scraper,  a  small  brush,  a  long- handled  pot 
cleaner  and  a  soap  shaker,   so  that  dish-washing  will  not  be  such  djrudgery. 
I  intend  to  have  all  the  tools  I  need,  in  the  places  I  need  them,  Aunt 
Sammy. " 
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"I  can  see  your  Thanksgiving  dinner  is  going  to  "be  prepared  v/itli  ex- 
pedition and  dispatch,"  I  assfJired  her.  "And  nov:  I  mast  run  home  as 
q-aickl^^  as  I  can,  for  a  nan  is  coining  to  tell  me  how  to  got  the  "best 
results  with  the  new  furnace." 

The  man  was  alreadj'^  there  when  I  got  hack,     I  asked  him  a  groat  many 
questions,  and  he  gave  nc  some  good  general  pointers  which  can  he  applied 
to  any  ld.nd  of  a  furnaco.     So  I'm  going  to  pass  them,  right  on  to  my  radio 
friends. 

know  that  the  moisture  content  in  the  air  of  a  home  is  important," 
I  said.     "And  I  liave  an  idea  that  one  mast  know  how  to  re  palate  his  own 
heating  plant,  in  order  to  get  the  "best  resiilts.     Isn't  that  true?" 

"Aosolutely , "  said  the  nan  that  came  about  the  furnace.     "If  you  v/ant 
to  warm,  a  house  at  low  cost,  you've  got  to  know  how  to  operate  your 
heater.     It  isn't  enough  m.erely  to  install  a  heater        fill  the  hins  with 
coal  —  and  then  haul  out  the  ashes.     ITor  can  you  expect  efficiency  from 
your  heater  if  you  let  some  one  who  hasn't  any  interest  in  heaters  — 
or  your  coal  hill  —  work  on  your  furnace.    Eliminate  the  waste.  Use 
every  hit  of  heat  locked  up  in  every  pound  of  coal  that  goes  into  yovjc 
f-jjrnaceo     The  ash  can  should  contain  nothing  hurnable.     It's  possiole  to 
maintain  the  right  teoDorature  for  com/ort  'by  Ijurning  a  certain  quantity 
of  coalo     To  oarn  more  than  that,  is  pure  waste.     The  average  house=owner 
hurns  altogether  too  much  coal." 

"The  hest  results  in  firing  are  ohtained  when  you  place  light  inateriaJ 
in  the  fire--hed  first,"  he  said.     "Then  put  the  heavier  wood  on  that,  and 
finally  the  coal." 

He  told  me  never  to  let  the  fire  hurn  liot  and  cold       that  is,  vary 
from  oiiv."^  extrem.e  to  the  other.    The  fire  should  get  regular  attention 
through'^ut  the  day."     Study  your  fire,"  he  said. 

"Buy  at  least  2  kinds  of  caal  at  one  tim.e.     Then  study  the  results  you 
get.    ITotice  if  one  kind  fires  q:aickly  and  seems  to  produce  an  even  heat. 
See  which  kind  burns  longest.     See  how  much  ash  each  kind  leaves. 

"A  fire  shouldn't  be  shaken  down  more  than  3  times  a  day.     Twice  a 
day  is  still  bettero-    DonH  shal^-  too  madi.    Fever  shake  live  coals 
through  the  grate.    And  never  leave  ashes  under  the  grate  in  the  ash  pit. 
Clean  them,  out  as  soon  as  you  shake  them  down.     It's  a  good  idea  to 
sprinkle  them  to  lay  the  dust. 

"Don't  disturb  the  fire  with  a  xDoker,  or  by  shalci ng,  if  it  will  catch 
and  b-ujrn  up  in  time  anyhow, 

"Here's  a  tip  on  banking  the  fire  at  night,  before  you  go  to  bed.  When 
the  fire  is  to  be  closed  down  for  the  night        after  you  have  thrown 
on  fresh  coal,  or  banked  it  with  ashes  —  close  the  check  damper  and  open 
the  draft  damper,     G-ive  the  fire  time  to  stop  giving  off  gases.     That  i  s, 
leave  the  dampers  that  way  until  the  fire  has  stopped  giving  the  gases  off. 
You  can  jadge  that  by  the  blue  flames  sprouting  up  over  the  fire  bed. 


!ChGn  clo  sc  the  direct  daiTocr  and  ope n  the  chc ck  and  f c c d- do o r  darrDC r s . 
YcJ-^ll  -lave  to  Icarn  the  "best  way  to  do  those  things  for  your  ovm 
furnace,  and  for  different  kinds  of  weather," 
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S^idajr;  Choosing  the  ThanJrsgiving  Turkey, 


